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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


New  investigation  is  under  way  in  the  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education.  Headed  by  Rep.  Ralph  W. 
Gwinn,  a  congressional  committee  is  asking  wny  the 
Office  of  Education  does  not  supervise  all  educational 
activities.  This,  according  to  Commissioner  Samuel 
M.  Brownell,  cannot  be  done.  The  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  he  holds,  is  simply  a  service  and  research  group 
assigned  to  help  state  and  local  authorities  work  out 
their  problems  of  steadily  increasing  pupils  and  declin- 
ine  numbers  of  teachers  and  classrooms.  The  Office  of 
Education,  Dr.  Brownell  maintains,  cannot  “supervise.” 
Its  policy  is  to  keep  education  at  state  and  local  levels 
—  as  to  what  is  taught  and  by  whom  —  and  to  assist  in 
making  more  efFective  the  coverage  of  education  “clos¬ 
est  to  the  people”  concerned. 

Book  purge  has  failed  in  California’s  Marin 
County.  Here,  in  the  same  country  in  which  last  year 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  ban  all  Unesco  publications 
was  made,  fifteen  books  in  school  libraries  came  under 
criticism.  Lead  in  the  purge  movement  was  taken  by 
Anne  Smart,  who  was  active  in  the  fight  against 
Unesco.  Members  of  the  Union  High  School  District 
board  of  trustees  read  the  books,  decided  that  all  fif¬ 
teen  books  should  be  retained  in  school  libraries.  “In 
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our  review  and  study  of  the  books,”  the  trustees  said, 
“we  conclude  that  the  quotations  contained  in  Mrs. 
Smart’s  letter,  taken  out  of  context  as  they  are,  do  not 
give  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  text  or  the 
author.” 

Only  ‘‘safe”  ideas  get  snjpport  today,  says  H. 
Rowan  Gaither,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
“There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  for  donors  to  select 
the  safe  and  sure  —  safe  in  the  sense  that  few  will  crit¬ 
icize  the  gift;  sure  in  that  the  result  of  the  gift  may  be 
predicted,”  he  points  out.  If  this  tendency  persists, 
says  Mr.  Gaither,  it  will  create  a  “philanthropic  imbal¬ 
ance  by  withholding  support  from  areas  which  must 
be  developed  if  we  are  to  advance  on  a  broad  front. 
For  progress  requires  the  breaking  of  new  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ground,  ana  often  it  is  surrounded  by  debate  and 
controversy.” 

Because  students  went  on  “strike,”  Green¬ 
brier  County,  W.  Virginia,  has  postponed  int^ation. 
The  county  board  of  education  has  called  off  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  comply  ahead  of  time  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  segregation,  ordered  Negro  pupils 
back  to  NeCTO  schools.  About  300  of  the  440  pupils 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs  high  school  went  on  “strike” 
when  twenty-five  Negroes  enrolled,  vowed  to  remove 


have  their  children  return  to  their  own  schools. 

Despite  threats  of  violence,  the  Milford 
( Dela. )  board  of  education  plans  to  go  ahead  with  in- 
tewation.  A  “ticklish  situation”  was  created  by  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  eleven  Negro  pupils  in  the  tenth  grade  of 
the  previously  all-white  senior  high  school  at  Milford. 
The  school,  a  combined  elementary  and  high  school, 
has  an  enrollment  of  687  students.  The  Milford  board 
has  said  that  it  will  resign  in  a  body  if  the  state  board 
does  not  support  its  decision  to  reopen  schools. 

Unless  local  business  supports  It,  educational 
television  will  fail.  Because  it  did  not  take  cognizance 
of  the  local  business  world,  say  many  people  in  Los 
Angeles,  station  KTHE  has  failed.  KTHE  has  sus¬ 
pended  transmission  after  nine  months  of  omration, 
nominally  because  of  financial  difficulties.  A  factor  of 
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at  least  equal  importance,  however,  was  a  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  among  people  concerned  with  the  sta¬ 
tion  about  how  it  should  be  operated  and  supported. 
A  group  composed  mainly  of  educators  is  now  canvass¬ 
ing  possible  soiurces  of  community  support  for  a  new 
approach  to  replacing  the  closed  station. 

Pre§ideBt  Ei§eiiliower  i§  plea§ed  with  the 
smooth  beginning  of  school  integration  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  In  a  note  to  Commissioner  Samuel  Spencer, 
District  of  Columbia,  the  President  said:  “I  am  happy 
to  have  your  favorable  report  on  the  District’s  opening 
school  day  with  mixed  classes  and  faculties.  I  fe^ 
certain  it  will  continue  to  run  smoothly.” 

•  Schools  and  the  M^uhlie 


Americans  face  cdncational  recession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  round-table  forum  published  in  October 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  Taking  the  topic  “Let’s  Attack 
the  Problem  —  Not  the  Schools,”  a  group  of  leading 
educators  focus  attention  on  academic  bankruptcy  on 
a  national  scale.  Some  quotes: 

—President  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  Yale  U.:  “Educa¬ 
tionally,  we  are  in  somewhat  the  same  position  in 
which  the  country  found  itself  in  1932,  after  the  banks 
were  closed,  which  was  when  all  the  thinking  began 
—  too  late  to  forestall  and  barely  in  time  to  amwiorate." 

—Francis  S.  Chase,  U.  of  Chicago:  “The  real  indict¬ 
ment  of  American  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  when 
you  consider  everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  in  the  last  fifty  years,  education  in  most  of  our 
schools  is  so  much  like  it  was  fifty  years  ago.” 

—Leslie  B.  Hohman,  Duke  U.:  “Teachers  should 
feel  that  involving  parents  is  important.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  had  parent  organizations  separ¬ 
ate  from  parent-teacher  organizations.  Parent-teacher 
organizations  are  dominated  by  teachers  —  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  scared  to  death  of  their  own  shadows.” 

—Paul  Woodring,  Western  Washington  College  of 
Education:  “Most  children  could  learn  to  read  better 
than  they  do  if  they  read  more  —  the  really  good  read¬ 
er  is  usually  a  child  who  does  a  good  ded  of  reading 
at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  Maybe  it  would  help 
if  more  parents  had  the  fortitude  to  turn  off  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  occasionally  despite  the  child’s  protests.” 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Oct  1954.  1270  6th  Ave., 
N.Y.  20.  35c.  (Issue  includes  a  19-page,  9-article  sec¬ 
tion  on  education.  Most  extensive  treatment  of  one 
subject  ever  to  be  published  in  one  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.) 

When  Johnny  goes  off  to  first  grade,  his 

parents  wonder  how  and  when  he  will  learn  to  read. 
To  answer  many  of  their  questions,  the  mother  of  a 
first-grader  has  written  a  handbook  for  other  parents. 

Parents  will  find  here  clear  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  modem  tools  for  teaching  reading:  experienct* 
charts,  wall  charts,  the  readiness  book  and  the  pre¬ 
rimer,  the  beginning  of  phonics.  'They  are  also  shown 
ow  love,  security,  and  simple  learning  adventures  of¬ 
fered  to  a  child  in  his  preschool  years  will  help  him 
tackle  the  job  of  learning  to  read  in  school. 


The  handbook  also  offers  specific  suggestions  for 
parents  who  want  to  encourage  good  emotional  pat¬ 
terns,  helpful  living  habits,  and  feelings  of  competence 
in  their  cnildren  —  all  of  which  help  the  child  develop 
a  readiness  for  reading. 

Janie  Learns  to  Read,  by  Edith  G.  Stull.  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  40p.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Have  Fun  With  Your  Children,  by  Frances  R.  Harwich  and 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  Jr.  Prentice- Hall.  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
187p.  $2.95.  (Miss  Frances’  first  book  for  parents.  Empha¬ 
sized:  loving,  sensible,  constructive  direction.) 

Citizens  and  Their  Schools,  Sept.  1954.  National  Citizens  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Public  Schools,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Free. 
(Issue  devoted  to  materials  available  without  charge  for  school- 
improvement  work.) 


•  Adminigtratian 


Rural  areas  stand  to  gain  increasingly  with  the 
great  change  in  county-unit  districts.  “Intermediate 
units  are  beginning  to  experience  their  greatest  change 
in  the  more  than  1(X)  years  of  their  existence,”  says  a 
new  yearbook  on  the  community  school.  These  chang¬ 
es,  the  book  continues,  will  mean  a  contribution  to  the 
educational  program  of  small  communities  and  rural 
areas  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  development 
of  school  district  reorganization.  Some  aspects  of  the 
change  are  already  apparent: 

—The  professional  level  of  intermediate  administra¬ 
tors  is  rising  rapidly. 

—Emphasis  upon  clerical  and  inspecting  duties  is 
being  replaced  by  a  variety  of  efforts  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  services. 

—The  intermediate  unit  is  r^idly  coming  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “service  center”  for  schools  —  a  center 
which  coordinates  specialized  services  which  two  or 
more  schools  can  share;  a  center  which  supplements 
the  educational  program  of  community  schools  with¬ 
out  encroaching  upon  local  autonomy. 

—The  Community  School  and  the  Intermediate  Unit, 
ed.  by  Robert  M.  Isenberg.  NEA,  Department  of  Rural 
Education,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  259p. 
Paper:  $2.50;  cloth:  $3. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Techniques  for  Using  the  Community  in  Teaching,  by  Amo  De 
Bemarais.  Educational  Trend  No.  954.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum 
order:  $1.  (What  the  community  offers  the  school;  why  cony 
munity  resources  enhance  learning;  where  and  how  to  begin 
utilizing  community  ■  resources.  Includes  do’s  and  don’t’ s  for 
the  teacher.) 

The  Human  Enterprise  Process  and  Its  Administration,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Brownrigg.  U.  of  Alabama  Press,  Drawer  2877,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ala.  232p.  $4.50.  (Analysis  of  the  administrative  func¬ 
tion.  Important:  20  steps  for  the  successful  conduct  of  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Diagrams.) 

Administering  Library  Service  in  the  Elementary  School,  by 
Jewel  Gardiner.  American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11,  III.  160p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Second  edition,  mostly 
rewritten.  New  material  on  publicity,  radio,  TV,  bibliotherapy. 
guidance,  citizenship.) 
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%  •  The  Pt^femmion 


Teacher§  who  want  job§  abroad  will  welcome 
a  new  publication  from  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education. 
Listed:  positions  in  other  countries  available  to  Ameri¬ 
can  elementary,  secondary,  and  junior  college  teachers 

for  1955-56. 

“This  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  to  teach  in  national  and  American-sponsored 
schools  in  about  26  countries,”  says  Thomas  E.  Cotner, 
director  of  the  Teacher  Programs  Branch,  Office  of 
Education.  “It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  schools 
in  this  countrv  to  place  on  their  staffs  for  a  school  year 
qualified  teachers  from  one  or  more  of  10  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Through  teacher  interchange  we  build  new  foun¬ 
dations  through  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  and  world  peace.” 

Exchange  Teaching  Opportunities,  1955-56,  Under 
the  Educational  Exchange  Program.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C. 

As  *‘maiiagers  of  world  affairs,”  teachers  are 
in  the  best  position  to  develop  international  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship.  So  said  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Samuel  N.  Brownell  as  he  welcomed 
more  than  400  foreign  teachers  to  this  country.  The 
teachers  will  spend  periods  up  to  a  year  studying  and 
observing  American  life  and  education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
McCarthy  and  the  Communists,  by  James  Rorty  and  Moshe 
Decter.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  163p. 
Index.  ^  $2.  (A  cool  statement  of  the  facts  about  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy's  campaign  against  communism.  Outstanding  feature:  a 
practUMl  treatise  on  how  to  defeat  communism.) 

Public  Education  and  a  Productive  Society,  by  Maurice  J. 
Thomas.  17.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  95p.  $1. 
(Horace  Mann  Lecture  for  1953.) 

Modem  Education  and  Human  Values,  ed.  by  Stanton  Belfour. 
U.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  86p.  $3.  (Pitcaim- 
Crabbe  Foundation  lectures.  Included:  Mildred  McAfee  Hor¬ 
ton,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Hu  Shih,  James  Phinney  Baxter, 
HI.) 


•  Curriculum 


Why  the  **little  school’’  plan?  Successful  plan 
tor  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  has  grown  out  of  the 
“schools  within  a  school”  organization.  Known  as  the 
“little  school,”  the  plan  calls  for  five  or  six  teachers  to 
work  with  the  same  five  or  six  noups  of  children.  Each 
child  has  all  his  classes  with  the  teachers  in  his  “little 
school.”  The  teachers  ( with  the  exception  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  education  teacher)  instruct  only  the  pupils  in 
their  “little  school.”  For  a  large  junior  high  school, 
organization  of  the  “little  school”  t^  offers  these  ad¬ 
vantages: 

—Teachers  can  discuss,  in  small  groups,  problems 

that  concern  their  own  “little  school.’’ 

—Teachers  and  parents  can  be  organized  more  easily 
for  discussion  of  problems.  Exchange  of  ideas  is  more 
meaningful  because  of  common  interest  of  the  group. 


—Teachers  can  work  together  more  closely  on  indi¬ 

vidual  student  problems. 

-Even  in  a  large  school,  every  boy  and  girl  gets  a 

feeling  of  belonging. 

—Wise  selection  and  purchase  of  materials  is  possi¬ 
ble. 

—More  cooperative  planning  for  learning  activities 
can  be  conducted. 

—Student  government  becomes  meaningful  to  all 
pupils  since  many  activities  center  in  the  “little  school.” 

Developing  Programs  for  Young  Adolescents.  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development, 

1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  53p.  Paper.  $1. 

Put  Jazz  In  tbe  mnsie  currienlnm,  urges  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Tallmadge,  N.  Y.  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Buffalo.  His  reasons: 

—A  real  understanding  of  music  requires  under¬ 
standing  of  the  history  and  development  of  music, 
much  of  which  had  its  beginnings  in  jazz  and  folk 
music. 

—Study  of  jazz  develops  keener  discrimination  in 
both  contemporary  music  and  music  history. 

If  core  fails  to  bring  social  growth,  it  may 

be  because  of  a  lack  of  flexibility  within  the  ciurricu- 
lum.  In  a  study  of  core-curriculum  practices,  Jean 
Fair,  U.  of  Chicago,  found  that  too  often  core  groups 
made  these  mistakes: 

—The  groups  (particularly  in  upper  grades)  drew 
heavily  upon  topics  selected  by  other  core  groups  and 
topics  designed  for  classes  in  conventional  programs. 
“By  doing  so,  core  groups  limited  their  success  in  de¬ 
veloping  clearer  purposes  and  in  selecting  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  appropriate  content  than  was  found  in  the 
conventional  program,”  says  Miss  Fair. 

-Core  groups  relied  almost  as  heavily  upon  one  set 
of  learning  activities  —  preparing,  presenting  or  hear¬ 
ing,  and  discussion  reports  on  aspects  of  the  topic  of 
the  unit  —  as  the  conventional  program  relied  upon  its 
common  set  —  studying  and  discussing  the  day’s  as¬ 
signment. 

—Because  of  failure  to  make  explicit  the  concepts, 
values,  and  abilities  to  be  learned,  it  proved  difficult 
for  core  groups  to  enrich  and  integrate  what  was 
learned  in  several  subject  fields.  Thus,  says  Miss  Fair, 
“core  groups  could  not  take  full  advantage  of  their 
freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  the  subject-matter 
boundaries  of  the  conventional  program.” 

Miss  Fair’s  article  appears  in  September  School  Re¬ 
view. 

Haman  relatiaas  gaals  aad  papU  needs: 

Education  must  equate  individual  needs  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  American  way  of  life  at  its  best,  say  Stewart 
G.  Cole  and  Mildred  W.  Cole  in  an  important  new 
book.  The  educator,  say  the  authors,  should  regard 
the  individual  as  a  person  in  American  culture  and 
work  out  his  goals  accordingly.  Within  this  broad 
orientation,  they  suggest  eight  human  relations  goals 
for  education.  Some  of  the  goals: 

—Education  must  take  accoimt  of  the  pattern  of 
American  society  -  recognize  its  heterogeneity,  its  in- 
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terrelated  individuals  and  groups,  and  its  dynamic- 
structure  —  in  order  to  help  the  learner  discover  what 
these  social  factors  mean  for  him  as  an  active  member 
of  this  society. 

—Education  should  recognize  the  diversity  of  roles 
a  citizen  is  expected  to  bear  with  distinction  in  the 
American  pattern  of  society,  “regardless  of  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belongs.”  Then,  say  the  authors, 
education  should  prepare  the  learner  to  qualify  for 
these  roles. 

—Education  should  seek  to  stimulate  in  every  citizen 
the  desire  for  lifelong  learning,  in  order  that  he  may 
qualify  increasingly  for  the  freedoms  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  that  the  American  way  of  life  affords  him. 

Minorities  and  the  American  promise:  The  Conflict 
of  Principles  and  Practice,  by  Stewart  G.  Cole  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Wiese  Cole.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16. 
319p.  Index.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Trends  in  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School,”  by  Frank 
M.  Hodgson.  School  and  Society,  Sept.  18,  1954.  1834  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  23.  50c.  (Results  of  a  survey  of  grades  one  through 
eight  in  cities  from  10,000  to  over  100,000  in  population.) 

Applied  Physics  for  High  Schools.  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  110  Livingstone  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  143p.  Paper. 
(Syllabus.  Aim  of  the  course:  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the 
world  of  energy  and  power  as  it  is  seen  in  everyday  application 
in  work  and  general  living.) 

“Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  for  Social  Studies,”  comp,  by 
Frederick  K.  Branom.  Chicago  School  Journal  Supplement,  Oct. 
1954.  Chicago  Teachers  College,  6800  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago 
21,  III.  (All  items  recently  checked  for  availability,  value,  aw 
suitability  for  use  with  pupils.  Commercial  content,  when  pres¬ 
ent,  is  unobtrusive.) 

•  Teaching  Methods 


Teachers  must  watch  for  two  pitfalls  on  the 

road  to  successful  teaching,  says  Mearl  R.  Guthrie,  Jr., 
Bowling  Green  State  U.  The  two:  becoming  too  so¬ 
phisticated  on  the  one  hand  and  not  sophisticated 
enough  on  the  other. 

Undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  many  teachers  be¬ 
come  too  wise  through  too  much  specialized  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  particular  areas  of  teaching.  “Unless  the 
teacher  realizes  that  he  is  becoming  more  and  more 
sophisticated  in  his  field,  and  that  a  conscious  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  his  teaching  at  the  student’s 
level,  he  cannot  be  a  good  teacher.” 

The  successful  teacher,  continues  Mr.  Guthrie,  will 
try  to  become  more  sophisticated  in  understanding 
students;  in  understanding  the  amount  of  time  and  the 
number  of  varied  experiences  necessary  for  a  student 
to  learn;  in  understanding  that  criticism  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  adult  standards  are  not  the  best  ways  to 
good  teaching. 

The  first  assignment  fails  for  the  English  teach¬ 
er  unless  it  is  made  with  care,  says  Richard  Corbin, 
Peekskill  (N.Y.)  high  school.  In  making  the  initial 
assignment,  according  to  Mr.  Corbin,  the  teacher 
should  avoid: 

—Autobiographical  reports.  By  the  time  they  are 
in  their  upper  high  school  years,  “most  students  have 


written  so  many  they’re  fed  up.”  Also,  Mr.  Corbin 
continues,  by  this  time  students  are  shrewd  about 
masking  their  real  feelings  and  ideas. 

—“Scare”  assignments.  “Real  discipline  (if  that’s 
the  subtle  motive)  grows  out  of  interest  in,  not  fear  of, 
the  subject.” 

-“Filler-inners.”  Students  are  quick  to  recognize 
busywork,  says  Mr.  Corbin.  Since  first  impressions 
are  lasting,  first  assignments  should  be  good  ones  — 
“not  some  casual  or  worn-out  device  to  keep  people 
busy  while  you  make  your  classbook.” 

-“Drill-Type”  assignments.  These  Mr.  Corbin  calls 
the  “Let’s  get-right-down-to-business-and-no-fooling- 
around”  type.  His  objection:  in  any  class  there  must 
be  a  period  of  getting  acquainted  if  association  of 
teacher  and  students  through  the  year  is  to  prove  con¬ 
genial  and  effective.  Also,  asks  Mr.  Corbin,  "how  can 
you  drill  when  you  don’t  yet  know  what  you’re  drill¬ 
ing  for?” 

Mr.  Corbin’s  article  appears  in  September  English 
Journal. 

Students  practice  ‘^head  hunting’*  in  Valley 
Stream  (N.Y.)  high  school.  Teacher  Anne  Clarke  has 
devised  a  simple  system  for  giving  students  practice  in 
finding  the  main  idea  in  an  article,  making  them  more 
critical  of  what  they  read.  Students  cut  news  articles 
from  the  papers  and  snip  off  the  headlines.  Articles 
are  exchanged  in  class  with  headlines  missing.  Then, 
students  read  the  articles  and  write  their  own  head¬ 
lines,  later  comparing  them  with  the  originals. 

How  much  time  for  handwriting?  Fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  a  day  is  suflBcient  for  a  formal  writ¬ 
ing  lesson,  says  a  new  guide  for  teachers.  Short  periods 
are  more  profitable,  says  the  booklet,  because  long 
periods  bring  about  fatigue,  careless  making  of  letters, 
and  poor  work  habits.  But,  the  booklet  continues, 
“writing  skill  should  not  end  with  the  writing  lesson 
but  should  be  a  concern  of  all  written  expression.” 

Pride  of  workmanship  is  more  stimulating  than  for¬ 
mal  drill.  For  this  reason,  says  the  guide,  writing  les¬ 
sons  should  not  be  confined  to  formal  drill  but  should 
be  varied  to  arouse  interest.  Stories,  letters,  invita¬ 
tions,  diaries,  all  provide  opportunity  for  careful  writ¬ 
ing.  “Good  writing  should  be  a  concern  in  social  stud¬ 
ies,  language,  spelling,  or  any  other  written  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Handwriting  Today:  A  Guide  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher.  New  England  School  Development  Council, 
Spaulding  House,  20  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
65p.  Paper.  To  members:  50c;  nonmembers:  $1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Psychology  of  Learning  and  Teaching,  by  Harold  W.  Bernard. 
McGraw-Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  436p.  Index.  $5. 
(Direct  applications  for  the  classroom.  Discussions  include: 
motivation,  growth,  types  of  learning,  specific  examples  of 
learning.) 

A  Pound  of  Prevention:  How  Teachers  Can  Meet  the  Emotional 
Needs  of  Young  Children,  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  Human  Re¬ 
lations  Aids,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  63p.  Paper.  25c.  Quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  (Newly  revised.  Handbook  of  practical  ideas.) 

The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  United  States.  Co¬ 
lumbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y,  27,  150p.  Paper.  $1. 
(Limited  almost  entirely  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.) 
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%  •  The  Learner 

Examinations  are  artificial  situations,  says 
Stuart  Wright,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  rea¬ 
son:  they  make  no  allowance  for  emotional  factors. 
This,  says  Dr.  Wright,  may  account  for  the  familiar 
[  story  of  the  school  or  college  failure  who  becomes  an 
outstanding  achiever  in  the  arts  or  in  industry. 

4  For  many  able  and  interested  students,  performance 

I  tests  cause  such  emotional  strain  that  their  grades  re- 

I  main  well  below  their  capacity.  These  Dr.  Wright 

I  calls  academic  “under-achievers”  —  students  whose 

I  wades  on  objective-type  exams  are  constantly  lower 

\  man  would  have  been  predicted  from  teachers’  ratings; 

;  who  are  otherwise  eager  and  interested  in  their  work; 

who  show  evidence  of  physiological  or  emotional  dis¬ 
comfort  during  exams. 

Recently,  Dr.  Wright  made  a  study  of  a  selected 
group  of  under-achievers  at  Michigan  State  College. 
From  his  findings  emerges  a  pattern  of  rebellion 
against  rules.  “It  is  likely,”  he  points  out,  “that  the 
school  represents  to  the  under-achiever  an  external 
force  which  he  must  oppose,  and  the  examination  situ¬ 
ation  itself  is  a  focus  of  this  struggle.  Possibly,  not 
only  does  the  actual  taking  of  the  examination  repre¬ 
sent  a  submission  not  easily  borne,  but  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  good  grades  on  the  examination  may  also  be 
considered,  in  the  same  sense,  a  defeat.”  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  under-achievers  are  often  jumpy,  tense,  high 
strung,  cannot  concentrate  as  well. 

Objective  examinations  currently  in  use  penalize 
such  students,  concludes  Dr.  Wright.  To  eliminate  this 
situation,  schools  should  use  performance  ratings 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  usual  timed  test,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  Further,  since  students  tend  to  under-achieve 
only  in  academic  skills  in  which  they  have  difficulty. 
Dr.  Wright  questions  whether  it  is  necessary  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  achieve  above  the  same  point  in  all  academic 
skills  in  order  to  graduate.  “Certainly,”  he  says,  “such 
over-all  competence  is  not  required  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  There  each  man  tries  to  find  the  niche  in 
which  he  can  make  his  best  contribution;  that  is,  at 
least  for  these  under-achievers,  the  niche  in  which  he 
is  least  threatened.” 


ing  items  from  many  subject-matter  areas  and  requir¬ 
ing  only  a  superficial  recognition  of  a  closest  synonym. 

—There  is  some  evidence  that  girls’  vocabulary 
achievements  become  specialized  earher  than  boys^. 

—With  one  or  two  exceptions,  correlations  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  scores  with  school  marks  are  low  (a  median 
correlation  of  .25  and  a  wide  range  in  size  of  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation). 

The  Dimensions  of  Childrens  Meaning  Vocabularies 
in  Grades  Four  Through  Twelve,  by  David  H.  Russell. 
U.  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.  414p.  Paper. 
$1.25. 

How  help  the  handicapped  child?  New  hori¬ 
zons  have  appeared  for  the  handicapped,  says  Herbert 
Yahraes  in  a  new  pamphlet.  But,  ne  warns,  certain 
dangers  for  those  working  with  them  remain.  There 
is  danger  in  both  overprotection  and  rejection,  he 
points  out,  “Normal  chil^en  grow  by  failing.  Handi¬ 
capped  children  do  the  same  thing.  Today  they  ex¬ 
perience  failures,  tomorrow  successes  —  only  more 
failures  and  longer  than  other  children.”  Another  dan¬ 
ger:  the  child  may  not  get  the  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing  necessary  for  his  emotional  difficulties. 
“Worse  than  the  actual  physical  trouble  imp>osed  by 
any  crippling  condition,”  he  adds,  “may  be  the  emo¬ 
tional  difficulties  that  frequently  accompany  it  or  fol¬ 
low  in  its  train.” 

Gains  for  Handicapped  Children,  by  Herbert  Yah¬ 
raes.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
28p.  Paper.  25c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Construction  of  Reality  in  the  Child,  by  Jean  Piaget.  Trans, 
by  Margaret  Cook.  Basic  Books,  59  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  386p. 
$6.  (Includes  an  evaluation  by  Sibylle  Escalona,  Yale  U.  A 
systematic  consideration  of  mental  functioning  during  the  first 
18  months  of  life.) 

Research  Relating  to  Children:  An  Inventory  of  Studies  in 
Process.  Dept,  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  Childrens  Bureau,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  195p. 
Paper.  Free.  (Bulletin  II,  supplement  2.  Through  May  31, 
1954.) 

•  Audio-Visual 


To  find  vocabulary  dimensions  in  grades  four 
through  twelve,  David  H.  Russell,  U,  of  California, 
Berkeley,  studied  560  boys  and  600  girls.  Some  find¬ 
ings: 

—Both  boys  and  girls  continue  to  improve  their 
vocabulary  scores  in  different  subject-matter  areas 
consistently  from  the  fourth  through  the  twelfth 
grades. 

-'The  rate  of  vocabulary  growth  in  social  studies, 
science,  and  other  areas  may  slow  down  somewhat  in 
senior  high  grades,  but  no  definite  pattern  of  nega¬ 
tive  acceleration  appears. 

—There  is  a  general  tendency  for  boys  to  obtain 
higher  vocabulary  scores  than  girls  at  similar  grade 
levels. 

—There  is  some  evidence  that  children’s  vocabular¬ 
ies  are  not  adequately  tested  by  a  general  test  contain- 


Whither  tomorrow’s  teaching  film?  Pene¬ 
trating  predictions  of  the  future  for  teaching  films 
appear  in  the  current  A-V  Communication  Review. 
Rooert  W.  Wagner,  Ohio  State  U.,  sees  these  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  way: 

—Tomorrow’s  well-designed  teaching  film,  based  on 
improved  knowledge  of  how  people  learn,  will  be 
“simple  without  looming  oversimplified,  accurate 
without  becoming  pedantic.” 

—Narration  will  be  written  with  the  vocabulary 
level  of  the  audience  clearly  in  mind,  but  it  will  be 
recognized  that  what  is  said  is  seldom  as  important  as 
what  is  seen  on  the  screen, 

—Increased  use  of  dialogue  interspersed  with  nar¬ 
ration  will  tend  to  extend  film  length,  but  the  pace 
at  which  the  film  proceeds  will  thereby  be  reduced. 

-'The  major  consideration  in  film  length  will  not  be 
the  capacity  of  a  16mm  reel  or  “the  time  between  the 
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ringing  of  two  class  bells.”  but  the  nature  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  the  natiu-e  of  what  is  said,  and  the  best  way  of  say¬ 
ing  it  is  film  form. 

—More  use  will  be  made  of  an  introduction  which 
clearly  and  succinctly  poses  the  problem,  orients  the 
audience,  and  establishes  “set.” 

—Key  ideas  may  be  repeated  two  to  four  times  for 
added  emphasis,  but  the  repetitions  will  be  varied  and 
aesthetically  satisfying. 

—Color,  music,  sound,  animation,  optical  and  special 
cinematic  effects  will  be  used  more  discrim inately, 
more  selectively. 

—The  “direct,  simple,  succinct  approach  found  in 
many  television  shows”  will  influence  classroom  films. 

—Tomorrow’s  teaching  films  will  be  provocative  and 
challenging.  “There  will  be  more  ‘forlced-road’  situa¬ 
tions  and  more  use  of  the  ‘open  ending’.” 

Tie  teaching  tools  to  TV  for  better  learning  re¬ 
sults,  concludes  the  Navy’s  Special  Devices  Center, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.  During  recent  tests,  240  air¬ 
men  were  divided  into  four  matched  groups.  Some 
saw  training  films,  some  saw  kinescopes,  some  saw 
kinescopes  described  as  films.  Kinescope  identification 
brought  the  highest  learning  score,  regularly.  TTie 
Center  accounts  for  the  results  on  the  basis  that  there 
is  increased  interest,  desire  to  learn  when  teaching 
materials  are  associated  with  television. 

That  TV  is  an  effective  medium  for  teaching 
has  been  demonstrated  in  classroom  and  in  military 
situations.  Until  recentlv,  however,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  objective  eviaence  as  to  how  much  people 
learn  from  watching  educational  programs  under 
voluntary  conditions.  The  feasibility  of  using  tele¬ 
vision  to  teach  facts  and  skills  to  adults  in  their  own 
homes  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  a  study  made  for 
the  American  Red  Cross  by  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

In  the  study,  which  was  designed  to  evaluate  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  television  in  teaching  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Nursing  Course  as  compared  with  the  standard  class¬ 
room  method,  it  was  found  that  although  the  'TV  stu¬ 
dents  spent  only  half  as  much  time  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  as  did  the  students  taught  by  conventional  class¬ 
room  methods,  they  learned  about  as  much. 

Of  650  women  taking  the  course,  about  400  finished. 
One  group  received  ml  its  instruction  on  television; 
another  received  ’TV  instruction  and  in  addition  parti¬ 
cipated  in  weekly  group  practice  sessions;  the  third 
group  was  taught  the  standard  course.  Written  and 
performance  tests  were  administered  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  before  the  course  started,  and  again  when  it 
was  completed;  any  differences  in  the  initial  ability 
of  the  three  groups  were  taken  into  account  ( througn 
covariance  analysis )  in  interpreting  results. 

Students  who  completed  the  course  reported  they 
were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Three  students  out  of  four  felt  that  weekly  or  bi¬ 
weekly  “live”  practice  sessions  would  prove  a  helpful 
supplement  to  the  'TV  teaching. 

Effectiveness  of  Television  in  Teaching  Home  Nurs¬ 
ing,  oy  Benjamin  Shimberg.  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice,  20  Nassau  St,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Good  look  at  edacatioaal  TV  is  needed,  says 
Ned  L.  Reglein,  Indiana  U.  Pointing  out  that  educa¬ 
tional  television  is  so  new  that  little  has  been  done  to 
investigate  its  psychological  implications,  Mr.  Regleui 
suggests  these  problems  be  investigated: 

—Perception.  What  is  the  proper  object  size?  What 
should  be  the  length  of  printed  titles?  What  should 
be  the  size  of  captions?  Is  color  more  effective  than 
black  and  white? 

—Retention.  How  long  do  people  remember  what 
they  have  seen  on  educational  television  programs? 
What  is  the  value  of  repetition?  Should  programs  be 
repeated  several  times? 

—How  much  concomitant  learning  is  there  in  view¬ 
ing  entertainment  television  programs? 

—In  what  ways  are  behavior  patterns  influenced 
when  preadolescents  and  adolescents  view  educational 
TV  programs? 

—Do  programs  involving  teaching,  cooking,  and  sew¬ 
ing  train  or  amuse? 

Mr.  Reglein’s  questions  appear  in  The  American 
Psychologist. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Business  Education  Films  Catalog:  1954-55.  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Films,  630  9th  Ave.,  N.Y.  36.  20p.  Paper.  Free.  (Grade 
levels  from  Junior  high  through  adult.) 

Pocket  Catalog  on  Projection  Screens.  Radiant  Manufacturing 
Corn.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  III.  Paper.  Free. 
(Helpful  hints  on  how  to  choose  a  screen,  what  is  tM  best  pro¬ 
jection  surface,  what  is  correct  screen  size.  Portable  and  per- 
manerU  irataUations.) 

•  Student  Activities 


Overview  of  activities  can  grow  out  of  cumu-  * 
lative  records,  says  Frederick  C.  Gruber  and  'Thomas 
B.  Beatty  in  a  new  book.  Such  records  are  essential, 
the  authors  believe,  because: 

1.  Sponsors,  who  have  an  abiding  interest  in  an  ac¬ 
tivity,  sometimes  forget  that  student  interest  may  be 
short.  Brief  annual  summaries  of  activities  will  show 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  successful,  will 
assist  in  predicting  future  chances  for  success. 

2.  Home-room  advisers  need  records  not  only  of  the 
degree  of  attainment  in  school  subjects,  but  also  of  the 
variety  of  activities  participated  in  by  the  student  if 
they  are  to  plan  an  enriched,  varied,  and  stimulating 
program  for  each  student. 

3.  'The  administrator  needs  such  records  for  an 
over-all  view  of  the  activities  program  at  any  period, 
or  fw  a  perspective  of  the  program  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  can  study  the  comparative  success  of  club 
sponsors;  the  relationship  of  the  vitality  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  student  abilities,  interests,  and  needs;  and  the 
program’s  points  of  strength  and  weakness. 

Secondary  School  Activities,  by  Frederick  C.  Gruber 
and  'Thomas  B.  Beatty.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd 
St,  N.Y.  36.  307p.  Index.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Program  of  the  Modem  Camp,  ed.  bu  Gerald  P.  Bums.  Pren- 
tice-HaU,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  320p.  Index.  $5.65.  (Pro¬ 
duced  by  8  camping  experts.  Emphasis  is  on  why  and  when 
of  activities  rather  than  on  what  and  how.  Examples  of  balanced 
camp  programs  for  13  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  country.) 
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•  Higher  Education 


^^College  nlgkts”  are  daager  signals  that 
competitive  recruiting  is  going  too  far,  says  Rixford  K. 
Snyaer,  Stanford  U.  admissions  director.  “I  sometimes 
wonder,”  says  Mr.  Snyder,  “if  the  ‘college  night’  isn’t 
a  device  dreamed  up  by  alert  high  school  officials  to 
show  us  how  ridiculous  excessive  recruitin^^  really  is.” 
Both  “college  nights”  and  “college  weeks’  have  this 
disadvantage,  according  to  Mr.  Snyder:  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  the  choice  of  being  excessively  modest 
and  saying  virtually  nothing,  or  of  being  so  aggressive 
that  their  competitors  wiU  take  them  to  task. 

A  more  fortunate  trend  in  college  admissions  is  the 
steadily  improving  quality  of  counseling  in  high 
schools.  “More  and  more,  high  schools  are  taking  this 
responsibility  seriously,”  says  Mr.  Snyder.  Especially 
helpful,  he  Sieves,  is  the  growing  practice  of  assem¬ 
bling  a  group  of  students  who  can  easily  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  of  a  particular  institution  for  talk¬ 
ing  with  that  institution’s  representative.  “This  care¬ 
ful  screening  makes  it  unnecessary  to  explain  admission 
requirements,  and  enables  one  to  spend  the  time  ex¬ 
plaining  the  curriculum  offering,  the  advantages,  and 
perhaps  even  the  disadvantages  of  attending  one’s 
particular  college,”  he  points  out.  Also  encouraging, 
according  to  Mr.  Snyder,  are  the  increasing  instances 
in  which  high  school  counselors  actually  take  stu¬ 
dents  in  hand  and  personally  see  to  it  that  they  do 
make  contacts  with  college  representatives  “in  spite  of 
any  and  all  obstacles.” 

“Recent  Developments  in  College  Admissions”  ap¬ 
pears  in  College  and  University. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL'  INTEREST 
Cooperative  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Henry  H.  Arms- 
by.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  58p.  Paper.  25c.  (Outline  of  basic  philosophy  and 
obiectives  of  cooperative  education.  Included;  discussion  of 
federal  agencies  and  their  use  of  the  cooperative  plan.) 

A  University  Looks  At  Its  Program,  ed.  by  Ruth  E.  Eckert  and 
Robert }.  KeUer.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
223p.  Index.  $4.  (Report  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Research,  1942-52.  Findings  of  23  studies.) 

A  Call  for  Action  to  Meet  the  Impending  Increase  in  College 
and  University  Enrollment.  American  Council  on  Education, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  29p.  Paper. 
Free.  (Includes  a  factual  description  of  the  future  impact  of 
the  increasing  college-age  population  and  suggests  fundamental 
questions  for  institutions.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


Greatest  boon  to  Korea's  schools  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  is  the  opening  of  a  modem  text¬ 
book  plant.  ’The  new  plant,  geared  to  turn  out 
30,000,000  school  books  each  year,  is  the  first  modem 
printing  plant  in  which  only  Korean  language  school 
Dooks  will  be  made.  (Until  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  all  text  books  were  printed  in  Japanese  under  Japa¬ 
nese  supervision. ) 

The  project,  a  joint  effort  of  South  Korea  and  the 
United  Nations,  will  produce  books  costing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  five  cents  each.  Plant  officials  esti¬ 


mate  that  within  six  months  enough  books  will  have 
been  printed  to  supply  all  primary  schools  in  South 
Korea. 

Before  the  Korean  war  armistice,  entire  units  of 
fighting  men  dug  down  in  their  own  pockets  to  buy 
s^ool  books  for  Korean  children.  UN  agencies 
shipped  in  as  many  books  as  they  could  find  that 
would  suit  Korean  needs.  'The  new  plant  gives  a  final 
answer  to  the  problem. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Down  With  Skooll  by  Geoffrey  Willans  and  Ronald  Searle. 
Vanguard  Press,  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  lO&p.  12.50. 
(Satire  on  English  preparatory  schools  which  are  responsible 
for  developing  "the  earl^  spirit  and  aptitude  for  leadership  in 
the  British  upper-crust.’  Aptly  humorous  illustratums .) 


•  Hetigion^  Ethieo  and  Valuem 

Rich  as  scicHce's  promise  is,  the  issue  of  what 
it  can  do  for  men  must  be  settled  outside  of  science 
itself.  This  issue,  says  President  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
Princeton  U.,  must  be  decided  in  the  broad  context  of 
the  whole  life  of  man.  “Basic  to  all  the  political  and 
economic  adjustments  that  knowledge  can  devise  re¬ 
mains  the  question  of  the  pattern  of  human  values  and 
ethical  pripciples  which  we  choose  to  follow.”  'The 
real  problem,  according  to  Dr.  Dobbs,  is  “whether 
science  is  to  be  the  master  of  mankind,  as  it  threatens 
to  become,  or  the  servant  —  whether  it  is  to  be  a  de¬ 
stroyer  or  a  benefactor.”  The  danger.  Dr.  Dobbs  be¬ 
lieves,  “is  that  we  shall  come  to  telieve  that  we  can 
entrust  our  ultimate  hope  and  final  salvation  to  science 
to  work  out  for  us.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Ways  and  Power  of  Love,  by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  552p.  Index.  $6.  (Pio¬ 
neering  study  of  the  creative  energy  of  unselfish  love;  of  the 
enormous  potential  power  of  altruism.  Offers  a  scientific  /oun- 
dation  for  verities  revealed  by  founders  of  great  reli^ons.) 

The  State  Versus  Socrates,  ed.  by  John  Montgomery.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  247p.  $3.50.  (Sympo¬ 
sium  of  writings  about  Socrates  from  Plato  to  Toynbee.  Point¬ 
ed  up;  the  spiritual  and  logical  dilemmas  of  moral  philosophy 
and  of  democratic  society.) 

Stories  About  Judaism,  by  David  Goldberg.  Bookman  Asso¬ 
ciates,  34  E.  23rd  St.,  N.i,  10.  I69p.  $2.75.  (For  youngsters 
ages  nine  through  twelve.) 


•  Schoot  Ptant 


BbUiI  a  better  swimming  poel:  Increasing 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  every  child  to  learn  to  swim 
at  an  early  age,  and  the  decreasing  cost  of  swimming 
pool  construction  and  operation,  mean  that  more  and 
more  school-planning  groups  will  be  considering  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  a  pool  at  each  school  site.  A  new  guide 
for  those  concerned  with  providing  this  school  facility 
has  just  been  published. 

Written  with  the  assistance  of  health  departments 
of  several  states  and  with  opinions  from  himdreds  of 
swimming  irstructors,  the  monograph  covers  such 
areas  as:  design  specifications  for  architects  and  build- 
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ers;  location  of  the  pool;  pool  shapes  and  dimensions; 
ladders,  inlets,  diving  eauipment;  showers  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms.  Also  includea:  a  section  on  cleaning  sched¬ 
ules,  cleaning  equipment,  and  equipment  storage. 

Swimming  Pools  for  Schools,  by  Donald  W.  Neilson 
and  John  E.  Nixon.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif. 
Paper.  $2. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Equipment:  A  Guide  for  Planning  and  Purchasing,  by 
Samuel  Craotree.  New  England  School  Development  Council, 
Spaulding  House,  20  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  18p. 
Paper.  To  members:  35c;  nonmembers:  75c.  (Useful  in  plan¬ 
ning,  coordinating,  and  purchasing  both  fixed  and  movable 
furniture  and  equipment.) 

“Prefabricated  Schools,"  by  Alonzo  J.  Harriman.  School  Plant 
Studies.  American  Architectural  Foundation,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
4p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (Description  of  both  English  and 
American  systems.) 


•  Adult  Education _ 

To  identify  good  adult  teaching,  Malcolm  S. 
Knowles  outlines  guiding  principles  in  a  new  booklet. 
Some  points: 

—The  students  should  understand  and  subscribe  to 
the  purposes  of  the  course.  If  students  are  to  work 
eflRciently,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  they  must  know  the 
general  goal  of  the  course.  If  they  are  to  work  en- 

Uiusiastically,  they  must  know  the  specific  goals . 

—Students  should  be  able  to  learn  at  their  own  pace. 
Slower  students,  especially,  should  be  assured  that  in 
adult  education  they  are  not  competing  with  others, 
but  only  with  themselves. 

—The  teacher  should  be  enthusiastic  about  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  about  teaching  it. 

—Learning  should  be  related  to  and  should  make 
use  of  the  student’s  experience.  Adults  learn  by  asso¬ 
ciating  a  new  experience  to  a  past  experience  —  by  re¬ 
lating  the  unknown  to  the  known.  Members  of  an 
adult  class  will  possess  a  quantity  of  varied  experiences 
that  can  be  used  for  the  common  benefit  of  uie  entire 
class. 

—The  students  should  participate  and  accept  some 
responsibility  for  the  learning  process.  It  is  wise  for 
the  teacher,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  to  have  many  of  the 
decisions  about  group  activity  made  by  the  group. 
“The  group  that  is  largely  self-managing  will  produce 
better  learning  experiences  than  the  group  that  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  teacher.” 

Teaching  Adults  in  Informal  Courses,  by  Malcolm  S. 
Knowles.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7. 
71d.  Paper.  $1.  ( Based  on  the  author’s  Infonrud  AduU 
Education. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
International  Directory  of  Adult  Education.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  324p.  $4.75.  (Compiled  by  Unesco. 
Part  One  summarizes  international  agencies  of  an  official  char¬ 
acter.  Part  Two  Usts  nongovernmental  organizations.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  and  general  indexes.) 

Adult  Education  Towards  Social  and  Political  Responsibility, 
ed.  by  Frank  W.  Jessup.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
N.Y.  27.  I43p.  75c.  (Report  from  the  15-country  Unesco  In¬ 
stitute  for  Education  Held  in  Hamburg.) 


IVew  Classroom  material 


Music  Supervisors  Will  Applaud  .  .  .  new  set  of 
records  for  youngsters.  “A  Child’s  Introduction  to 
the  Orchestra”  helps  children  understand,  appre¬ 
ciate  components  of  the  symphony.  Includes:  17 
songs,  15  orchestral  arrangements,  miniature  sym¬ 
phony.  8  records.  Boxed.  Accompanying  booklet. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  $3.95. 

History  of  Hawau  is  Told  . . .  with  brilliant  color 
photographs  in  new  nlmstrip  series.  Covered: 
earliest  settlement  by  Polynesians  from  Tahiti  to 
present  day.  Six  filmstrips.  Write  Filmstrip  House, 
15  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Set:  $30;  $6  each. 

To  Find  30,000  Facts  About  U.  S.  ...  try  using 
“U.  S.  A.  At  a  Glance.”  New  chart  features  Presi¬ 
dential  terms  from  Washington  to  Eisenhower  .  .  . 
shows  country’s  westward  spread,  population,  me¬ 
dian  age,  and  per  capita  income.  'Time  scale:  224 
years.  21"  x  26".  'Three  colors.  Includes  por¬ 
traits  of  Presidents.  Write  Publication  Services, 
DuPont  Circle  Building,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  60c. 
Quantity  discounts. 

Unprecedented  Enterprise  is  Recorded  ...  in 
Man’s  Right  to  Knowledge.  Book  contains  texts  of 
13  CBS  radio  broadcasts  by  great  scholars  from 
free  countries.  Honors  Columbia  U.’s  bicentennial. 
Write  Box  800,  Grand  Central,  N.Y.  ,17.  102p. 
Paper.  $1. 

Questions  Facing  UN  Delegates  ...  are  pointed 
up  in  Issues  Before  the  Ninth  General  Assembly, 
ed.  by  Anne  Winslow.  Considered:  the  Korean 
settlement,  regulation  of  atomic  energy,  question 
of  Communist  China’s  representation  in  UN.  Co¬ 
lumbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  128p. 
Paper.  25c. 

Concise  Explanation  of  Jewish  Houdays  .  .  . 
written  for  children  ages  10  through  14  is  Your 
Neighbor  Celebrates,  by  Irving  I.  Rosenbaum  and 
Oscar  Tarcov.  Graded  vocabulary.  Write  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  212  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  31p.  Illustrated.  10c.  Quantity  discount. 

Fotm  New  Enrichment  Records  .  .  .  are  now 
available.  Titles:  Pocahontas  ar\d  Captain  John 
Smith,  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Daniel  Boone: 
Opening  of  the  Wilderness,  and  Sam  Houston:  The 
Tallest  Texan.  For  full  details  write  Martha  Hud¬ 
dleston,  Enrichment  Records,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  1. 

Winter  Comes  to  Primary  Graders  ...  in  all  its 
enchantment  with  Winter  Is  An  Adventure.  New 
film  uses  words  and  expressions  keyed  to  reading 
about  winter.  Write  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  1  reel.  ^und.  Color: 
$110;  b  &  w:  $55. 

Fun  and  Profit  for  Teen-Age  Girls  .  .  .  should 
grow  out  of  ideas  in  Never  Too  Young  to  Earn,  by 
Adrian  A.  Paradis.  Book  answers  questions  on  101 
part-time  jobs  for  girls  12  to  16.  David  McKay, 
225  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  179p.  Index.  $2.75. 

New  All-Purpose  Color  Screen  .  .  .  has  just 
been  announced.  Features:  patented  tension  con¬ 
trol,  all  metal  spring  roller,  lever  operated  fabric 
lock.  Sizes:  from  30"  x  40"  through  50"  x  50". 
Canying  case  free.  Write  about  “Colormaster”  to 
Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt 
Rd.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 
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